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THE PRAIRIE-DOG SITUATION IN KANSAS. 

By Theo. H. Scheffer, Kansas State Agricultural College. 

r PIME was when the prairie-dog had things pretty much his 
*- own way on the plains, at least so far as interference by man 
was concerned. His kind was then known from the Rio Grande 
almost to the South Fork of the Saskatchewan and from the sun- 
rise slope of the Rockies to the grassy prairies of eastern Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and the Dakotas. The prairie-dog has always been a 
denizen of the short-grass country, loving sunshine and dry at- 
mosphere. Not even the luxuriant grasses of the better-watered 
prairies have been able to lure him farther east than about to the 
ninety-eighth meridian. 

Over much of this range the villages of the prairie-dog have 
been common enough in the pioneer days of the history of the 
West. Lieutenant Pike first describes these towns and their in- 
habitants as he found them on the Arkansas, near the present site 
of Lamed, in 1806. The journals of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion of about the same date contain notes and descriptions relat- 
ing to the "petit chien" living in villages on the flats along the 
then unnamed streams of the region now included in South 
Dakota. Captain Marcy, in his report on the " Exploration of the 
Red River of Louisiana," speaks of traveling for an entire day 
through one prairie-dog town somewhere near the Wichita moun- 
tains in Texas or Oklahoma. He estimated the population of this 
village as being greater than that of any city on the globe inhab- 
ited by human beings. 

It remained for C. H. Merriam, of the U. S. Biological Survey, 
to present some careful estimates and figures relating to the prairie- 
dog in the Year Book of 1901. According to this report, villages 
twenty to thirty miles in length were not rare, and one in Texas 
was known to be spread over an area of 25,000 square miles. From 
a very conservative estimate, based on actual count on limited 
areas, the population of this community must have been at least 
400,000,000. The largest prairie-dog community in Kansas ex- 
tended almost continuously for about 125 miles along the Smoky 
Hill river and its tributaries in southern Trego, Gove, Logan and 
Wallace counties, and in the northern parts of the counties ad- 
joining these on the south. 

As long as free range for cattle existed in western Kansas little 
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attention was paid to the prairie-dog, except to note that the num- 
bers of the little animal were steadily increasing with the advent 
of the settler. This increase was due to man's interference in 
nature's balance of power by destroying the natural enemies of the 
prairie-dog, and to the cultivation of crops, which furnished addi- 
tional food supplies for the herbivorous wild animals. When, 
however, the lands began to be taken up by sections and quarters 
for grazing, dry farming and irrigation purposes, it soon became 
evident that the prairie-dog was in the way — that his village dis- 
figured the fair face of the plains, and that his kind cropped the 
grass so closely as to leave nothing for the cattle. The first occu- 
pation of western Kansas by settlers in the middle eighties lasted 
such a brief time that before the prairie-dogs had become accus- 
tomed to the proximity of sod shanties and to the neatly turned 
furrows made by the breaking plow, these same shanties began to 
crumble from neglect, and dwarf sunflowers were bending before 
the wind where the erstwhile claim-holder had pictured fields of 
waving grain. 

When, in the beginning of the present decade, the West began 
to fill up again with settlers, the latter were not long in taking 
stock of the country's resources, and the prairie-dog was reckoned 
— well, not among the assets. By careful investigation and com- 
putations it was found that 250 of these little animals will eat about 
as much as one steer, and that on their extensive village sites they 
were drawing upon the land for from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of its producing capacity. Moreover, in the interim between the 
first and the second influx of immigration the prairie-dog had 
steadily increased in numbers to such an extent that some of the 
few remaining settlers along the infested territory on the Smoky 
were literally forced to leave the country with their cattle. It is 
said that the post office at Elkader was abandoned for this reason 
— no patrons. From general apathy regarding the prairie-dog, the 
settlers awoke to the knowledge that he was a terrible nuisance — 
a menace to the industries of the country. Something must be 
done. The legislature was importuned for aid at the session of 
1901. One Steve Cave, of Haskell county, introduced a bill aimed 
at the destruction of the pest, and the war was on, 

It may be said that the campaign, though not brief, was de- 
cisive. After the passage of the bill the conduct of matters experi- 
mental and aggressive was given in charge of a special field agent 
appointed by the regents of the State Agricultural College. Circu- 
lar letters of inquiry were at once sent out to the officers of the 
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various townships in the state, and the facts and figures given in 
their replies were tabulated. In this way it was learned that the 
total area of lands in Kansas infested by prairie dogs amounted to 
about 2,500,000 acres. A few months of experimentation now fol- 
lowed, as a result of which the field agent, Mr. D. E. Lantz, at 
present with the Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C, 
adopted poisoning as the cheapest and most easily applied method 
of ridding our western lands of their greatest pest. He at once 
proceeded to carry the war in the prairie-dog territory in a series 
of vigorous campaigns, which have since been followed by attacks 
all along the line. Bulletin succeeded bulletin in organizing and 
furthering the work, and the wholesale drug houses of the country 
were taxed to their utmost to supply the poison. The legislative 
act of 1901 was followed by a more stringent one in 1903. 

After four years of this campaigning, there being no further 
special appropriations of money available, the service of a field 
agent was dispensed with and the charge of affairs turned over to 
the department of zoology and entomology of the Agricultural 
College. This department is still carrying on the work, in pursu- 
ance of the policy of the institution to extend its usefulness along 
as many lines as possible to the classes of people who helped to 
create it. 

In the eight years' war on the prairie-dog in Kansas operations 
in the field have been largely conducted by township and county 
officers acting under the provisions of the law. To their efforis 
have been added those of many private individuals whose interests 
enlisted their cooperation. In all a little more than 16,000 quaris 
of a specially prepared poison mixture have been sent out from the 
laboratory at the College. In the manufacture of this poison prep- 
aration a ton of potassium cyanide and strychnine has been usvd. 

The results of all this effort may be briefly summed up. During 
the past summer the writer made an extended and careful survey 
of the prairie-dog territory of western Kansas lying between the 
Union Pacific railroad on the north and the Santa Fe line on the 
south. Over most of this extensive scope of country the prairie- 
dog is no longer a factor to be reckoned with by the farmer and 
the stockman. In many townships and some counties practical 
extermination of the pest has been secured. To such an extent 
has the little animal become a thing of the past in many localities 
that the occasional isolated "dog town" is now looked upon by the 
residents as a matter of interest and old-time association rather 
than as a nuisance. On the other hand, in several quarters of the 
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West, particularly along the flats and breaks adjacent to the Smoky 
Hill river, the prairie-dog has yielded ground more slowly, and 
still causes the farmer considerable trouble. The edict of the set- 
tler has gone forth against the "petit chien," however, and this 
means that the day of the dog is in its closing hours. 



